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THE SLOTH. 


This is an animal which many of our readers 
probably never heard of. It is a native of Bra- 
zil, and is singular in its appearance and habits, 
as will be seen by the above faithful engraving. 
The sloth is thus described by G. S. Raymond, 
in one of his Sketches of Brazil, published in 
the New England Farmer. 

Another animal, less remarkable in appear- 
ance than the ant eater, but in its habits one of 
the most singular creatures in the world, is the 
Brazilian sloth. He, like the other, has been 
classed and paired off by the naturalists with 
other anima!s, and yet he is as totally different 
in his habits from all other creatures, as the ant 
eater is in appearance. 

The sloth frequents the densest forests,and is 
very rarely seen in the neighborhood of any set- 
tlement.. In shape,it is nearer that of an Amer- 
ican mink than anything that I know of; the 
legs being somewhat stouter, and the body rath- 
er heavier built in proportion ; the sloth being a 
great deal larger than the mink, a full grown 
one measuring full three feet in length. Its col- 
or is a very dark grey on the sides, deepening 
into black along the back, and fading into a 
reddish white on the belly and inside of the legs. 
It feeds exclusively upon the leaves of trees, 
and in its wild state never drinks or ventures 
near any lake or streams, although, when do- 
mesticated,it drinks almost everything that man 
does, including all kinds of spirits, and it will 
take the water as readily as a spaniel. 

Sometimes,away in the dark recesses of some 
old Brazilian forests,five or six ata time of these 
strange creatures may be seen in the branches 
of a giant old tree, which they are industriously 
stripping of its foliage. For a whole week, per- 
haps, they will remain on a single tree, each 
one creeping at a snail’s pace from branch to 
branch, cropping every green thing within its 
reach till all is gone; when he draws himself up 
into a ball, and there he sits for three or four 
days it may be, without a single motion that in- 
dicates life. Hunger finally arouses him, and 
he makes the first move towards seeking a new 
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pasture by swinging under the limb and cling- 
ing to it with his strong claws. Here he will 
hang sometimes for hours, and then he will let 
go with one foot, then another, til! at last he 
hangs there by one. At last he lets go with 
that,and down he comes full sixty feet, perhaps, 
like a sack of wool. The fall appears to aston- 
ish him some, and for several hours more, he 
lays there as if dead. At length he gathers 
himself up, and then commences the agony.— 
Every time he puts forth his foot he sends forth 
a most heart-rending scream; and thus he goes 
on in his journey to and up the trunk of another 
tree; at intervals of a minute, comes one of 
those shrill and piercing cries; every step a 
scream, and every scream a step, till he arrives 
among the green foliage of another tree, by 
which time he is reduced to a perfect skeleton. 
And thus passes his whole life of forty years.— 
Eating till he gets fat, and then falling,walking, 
screaming and climbing, till he gets poor. The 
name is appropriate enough. 


Moral Cales. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE PORTFOLIO—No. 5. 


BY “AUNT FANNY.” 

















The picture of that day’s adventures, has in 
the front-ground of it, a very pretty young girl, 
whose curling hair, blue eyes and sunny smile, 
are as fresh and life-like as if the original stood 
before me now. She took a seat in the stage, 
close beside me, after we had breakfasted, and 
driven to the other end of the village-street.— 
She had an exceedingly winning manner, and 
began to talk very fast with me, informing me, 
in an incredibly short time, that she had been 
attending school in M and was going home 
for a vacation ; that her home was in Saybrook, 
Conn.; that she had been as homesick as she 
could be; that she hated boarding-schools, and 
meant to tease papa into letting her stay at 
home, 


. No young gentleman is visible in this pic- 
ture ; he who figured in the last, never having 
appeared after he left the breakfast table. Nei- 
ther did the mother and baby go on further.— 
The young lady is most conspicuous ; but there 
are lovely meadows, green pastures, quiet vil- 
lages, with old elms in them, and the sparkling 





waters of the Connecticut to be seen on it; and 
also very brilliant gardens,with yellow daffodils 
and red tulips in them, nodding their heads in 
the clear breeze, and over the whole is diffused 
the delicious odor of blossoming trees and 
i shrubs, 

We entered Hartford soon ofter noon, and J 
gazed with wide-open eyes at the thickly-built 
houses, the many shops, and gaily-dressed peo- 

ple on the sidewalks. Our stage drove down 
to the wharf, where lay thg steamer, puffing 
'and sneezing, with its tall chimneys and spread 
awnings. 
whose eyes had never beheld anything more 
imposing than a sail boat or a raft. But there 
was little time to wonder or admire it, as we 
were directly on board, and seated at a dinner- 
table. When this was over, there was fresh 
food for wonder, in the strange faces about me, 
the jarring motion of the boat, and more than 
ail, in those mysterious iron shafts gliding so 
smoothly up and down, without any apparent 
cause. I was delighted too, by the sparkling 
waters over which we glided, the foam-path in 
our wake, and the beautiful banks on either 
side; but my new friend was familiar with all 
these, and liked better to talk of people, and 
school-girl frolics, and home pleasures. I liked 
to talk of them too, so we sat together on the 
deck, and enjoyed ourselves extremely ; for our 
hearts were young and open to all bright and 
happy influences. We smoothly passed down 
the river, occasionally stopping to land, or take 
passengers, and it was nearly sunset when we 
reached its mouth. Here was my friend’s home; 
for Saybrook stands where the river, which has 
been widening and deepening for four hundred 
miles, enters the Sound. A fresh wind had 
sprung up, rolling the water into what I con- 
sidered very formidable waves. A little boat 
was lowered, while my friend and I stood ex- 
changing very affectionate farewells. Her trunk 
was placed in it, and then she descended. The 
boat was dancing like a feather on the water, 
and I wondered how she dared step into it.— 
She was fearless however,and as she was rowed 
away by two stout sailors, she looked back with 
a sweet smile on her fair young face, waving 
her handkerchief till she was out of sight. We 
had told each other before we parted, that we 
should certainly meet again, sometime—some- 
where ; for the young believe what they wish: 
but though her face still lives on the page of 
memory, I have never looked upon it since it 
was turned up from that little, dancing boat, to 
smile a farewell. The waters of life have borne 
us on separate currents, yet on those waves 
have we both been drifting to the same final 
home. She may have reached hers long ago, 
or if not, there probably lingers in her portfolio 
no sketch of that day’s ride, and its pleasant 
little incidents. 











ORIGINAL. 


A VISIT TO THE SEA-SIDE. 
The sea-bathing towns of England, are many 
of them charming resorts. The fashionable 
ones I have nothing to do with now—they hold 
no place in my heart and memory. All my hap- 
piest recollections are confined to Ramsgate.— 





7 . | 
It was a wonderful sight to one 


This town is more than ninety miles from Lon- 
don, and about four or five from Margate, an- 
other agreeable and comparatively obscure wa- 
tering-place, if we call to mind Cheltenham, 
Bath, Brighton, and other fashionable bathing- 
places, to which the nobility yearly repair.— 
| The sea at Ramsgate is open to such an extent 
| that froni many points you behold nothing but 
| the outline, where the blue sky and the water 
|seem to meet. From one, you see the cliffs of 
| France, upon a clear day, and beautiful the 
| look, glistening in the sunlight. Perhaps all 
| my little readers do not know that the rocky 
| coasts of England, and other European places, 
| are composed of white chalk. They are visible 
| from a great distance, and upon a very bright 
| day dazzle the eye. I have more to say about 
| the cliffs of France by and by. When children, 
| we used to break off pieces of the chalk, and 
mould it into various forms by the means of 
sea-water. We also conveyed quantities of it 
home for the purpose of tooth powder, the qual- 
ities it contains being of a preservative nature, 
and said to render the teeth healthy and last- 
ing. 

‘Our life at Ramsgate was one of entire en- 
joyment. Studies were abandoned, formality 
laid aside, and for at least two months, we were 
permitted to do as we pleased, provided we did 
no wrong. The little lodging hired for the 
summer was opposite the harbor, and I remem- 
ber looking with much interest upon the sailors, 
as they pursued their different employments ; 
but there was one object which hung in sight, 
that more than any other awakened this interest 
—it was the life boat. We once saw this boat 
getting ready for a perilous excursion, and I 
never shall forget our excited feelings, as we 
stood by the window and watched the men, 
busy untying the ropes,and preparing to launch 
it. How earnest they were—how quiet, yet 
how quick their movementsseemed. The fear- 
ful thought that they might be too late, made 
us tremble, and weep, for there was the ship 
beating about upon the fearful Goodwin Sands. 
We heard the guns of distress, and my little 
readers may well suppose ours were not the on- 
ly anxious hearts at that eventful moment. The 
Goodwin sands are quick-sands, and no ship 
can logg withstand their destructive tendency. 
Even as we watched, we saw the masts gradu- 
ally sink, till nothing but their tops were visi- 
ble. What must have been the feelings of the. 
poor crew, as they felt their barque receding, 
and knew that the angel of death was stalking 
o’er the foaming waves? But God was sending 
them succour—the life-boat was speeding on 
her errand of mercy. It neared them, with its 
gallant crew, in time to save them all. Weran 
out ungloved, unbonneted, to hail the noble 
boat’s return. We joined the multitude in 
hearty cheers, and I think I never ean forget 
the sight of the pale and watery crew, just res- 
cued from * the jaws of death.” 

But we were not often distressed with mel- 
ancholy sights, such as the one I have been 
describing. ‘The sea-side in summer offers ma- 
ny glorious spectacles to the lover of nature, 
and the loveliest of them all is the full moon— 
on a night when fleecy clouds are crossing her 
face like a bridal veil, and the dark green sea 
is heaving with a gentle motion, winch is mu- 
sic to.the ear. At such times we walked on 
the summit of the cliffs, and talked of days to 
come, every now and then pausing to ohne 
the scene below, and around, and feeling invig- 
orated by the healthy breeze that was wafted 
across the apparently boundless ocean. Our 
morning walks were on the beach. The sands 
at Ramsgate are very extensive, and at low wa- 
ter of considerable width. At high tide the sea 
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_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








washes the white chalk cliffs, and renders it | knowledge of conchology and natural history. | 
One morning my | My eldest sister had a cabinet, and it was a| 
eldest sister and myself set off to walk to Broad- | great delight to me to watch her, as she ar- | 


dangerous to walk there. 


stairs by the beach. 





Idleness was no part of | tree of life.” 


go to heaven, me willing stay here—me willing | ous, and yet I possessed an admirable time. 
eat squash, squash, more—me willing be hun- | keeper. 

u gry longer—if when me do die, me go heaven 
This is 2 small sea-bath- | ranged the contents classically, and explained ‘and see Jesus—me go heaven and me eat the | came again, and I resolved to open the window 
ing place, fuur miles from Ramsgate, though | their names and uses. 

not so far by any otherroute. We busily gath-| our enjoyment—even the warm hours of the 


A. J. Knox. 








ered shells, and lingered incessantly to amuse day were not given to sleep. At such times 
ourselves in various ways. There are beautiful | we explored the many caves,that abound in the 
shells upon the beach, of every color, form, and | English cliffs, and found the air there cool, even | 


texture. 


The sea-weeds likewise, and star-fish | at mid-day. 


These caverns extend in some 


are inviting to all lovers of natural curiosities, | places for miles, and it is curious to conjecture 
and we increased our collection with much sat-| by whom they were made, and for what purpose. 


isfaction, forgetting that there was such a 
damper to enjoyment, as danger. Whilst com- 
paring two large and elegant shells, we were | 
aroused by one of the men on the preventive | 
service, placed there to keep a look-out for | 
smugglers. He asked us if we knew that ae) 
tide was rising, and that we were in much dan- 
ger. We looked around, and truly the waves 
were making rapid progress towards our very 
feet. Broad stairs was not now far distant.— 
We thanked the man for his caution, and de- 
pending upon our strength and swiftness, ran 
without once stopping, till we gained a dry and 
safe standing. ‘The sea however had reached 
the cliffs before we arrived at the*end of our 
race, and, as we approached the nearest Inn, 
tired, friglitened, and wet to the skin, people 
looked somewhat curiously upon us, as though 
they would fain know the reason why such 
young ladies happened to be in so piteous a 
plight. ‘This adventure made us more careful 
in future, but did not cure us of the love for cu- 
riosity-hunting. 
And now | must tell you about the bathing 
machines. Every morning early we bathed.— 
Before sunrise, on the sands, is seen a row of 
great unwieldy inachines, like huge caravans 
for wild beasts; and pretty wild were some of 
the inmates, [ can assure you. People get into 
one of these, where they find bathing gowns, 
towels, looking-glass—in fact, everything nec- 
essary for a toilet. When ready for the dip, a 
knock is given at the door. The driver gives 
the signal to his horses, which drag the ponder- 
ous machine into the surf. An awning is then 
let down, and also a flight of steps. The bather 
stands upon the topmost one, while a large wo- 
man, of amazing strength, and dressed in a 
flannel bathing gown, makes a sudden appear- 
ance beneath the awning. She takes the hands 
of the frightened bather between her own 
brawny ones, and throws her back, head fore- 


One uncommon and peculiarly beautiful spec- 
tacle occurred during our last summer at Rams- | 
gate, that will occupy some time in telling ; but 
{ will promise to be as brief as I can. 

One morning [ was standing at the window 
of the little parlor of our lodging, admiring the 
calm blue appearance of the sea, and thinking 
| had never seen the cliffs of France so bright | 
and sparkling, when suddenly they seemed to | 
be moving towards us. I rubbed my eyes, 
looked again—yes, there they stood, treble the 
size that they ordinarily were, and still increas- | 
ing. Ithought I was in a dream, yet reality | 
was around me—and again I fixed my aston- 
ished eyes on the French coast. It appeared 
sailing towards the harbor. I ran to call my} 
sisters. By this time persons without were at- 
tracted, and telescopes were seen raised in ev- 
ery direction. I was dispatched to the Library 
for the largest they possessed there, and soon 
we were steadily gazing through it, at the op- 
posite phenomenon. Presently we were at- 
tracted by something unusual in the sky. We 
gazed steadily—there were ships sailing invert- 
ed, the coast gf Dover reflected, and even peo- 
ple walking feet to feet. An immense mirror 
seemed suspended in the air, which, while it 
clearly reflected, also magnified surrounding 
objects. A magic mirror indecd it appeared; 
but curious and beautiful as was the phenome- 
non, it was also evanescent—it gradually faded, 
after remaining fifteen or twenty minutes.— 
This strange appearance, (Fatui Morganai, or 
reflecting cloud,) is said to be common in Italy, 
and some parts of Spin; but was never before, 
and has never since, been seen in England.— 
The account my sister gave of it, was trans- 
mitted to the London Times, and was much 
more interesting than this I have given you. I 
have not the knack of happy expressions like 
“Aunt Fanny,” who is going to treat you with 
scraps from her mental “portfolio,” but I deeply 











most, into the surf, which on windy days covers 
one with many varieties of sea-weed. 
shock of this dip was terrible to me, but I be- 
came in time extremely fond of it. After bath- 
ing we took a ride for a hour, along the smooth 
yellow sands, to dry our saturated hair. For 
this purpose rows of donkeys stand in readiness, 
poor little patient, shaggy creatures. They are 
saddled to suit all ages and sexes, and though 
there may be an obstreperous one here and 
there, [ assure you they are not so bad as they 
are reputed to be. An English donkey is by 
no means a despicable animal. 

Our afternoons at Ramsgate were devoted to 
promenading the pier. This piergjs built of 
stone, and projects nearly a mile into the sea, 
forming one side of a safe and capacious har- 
bor. It is said to be the finest in the kingdom. 
For the pier we dressed in our best, and criti- 
cised the dresses of our neighbors. The fash- 
ionables from Nelson’s and Wellington’s Cres- 
cent, (two semi-circular rows of houses, on the 
summit of either cliff,) promenaded on the pier 
at a certain hour every day, and at this remote 
period, | remember the very countenances of 
some dandies, who used to take their quizzing 
glasses to my elder sisters as they passed us.— 
The evenings we frequently passed at the Li- 
brary. The Library in a watering place of 
England, is a resort in the evenings for the idle. 
Amusements are there to be found—good read- 
ing—good music:—sometimes more public 
ones; a raffle, or it may be, a dance. We did 
not make a practice of attending the Library, 
lest we should incur the accusation of dissipa- 
tion; but whenever a favorite player was to pre- 
side at the piano, or a celebrated vocalist sing, 
we never failed to be present. 

For myself, | was never happier than when 
seeking shelis on the beach, 
to our already large collection, which we in- 
tended to carry home for fancy purposes ; and 
every day some new wonder seemed to come to 


and brillinnt, or so delicate and minute, that the 
beauties 


microscope, ‘These researches increased our 


The first } 


feel the beauties [ cannot well describe, and 
expect to derive as much pleasure and benefit 
as the youngest among you, from her sketches. 
The sea-side rambles, as they dwell in my 
memory, contain many more amusing incidents, 
but I am afraid of making my contributions too 
long, having seen a hint to that effect ; therefore 
| [ will leave further adventures fora future time, 
if there is a future on earth for me and you, and 
for the present I will take leave of you all. 
Allbermarle, Va. Tue Exine. 
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ORIGINAL. 


“ME WANT T0 DIE AND GO TO HEAVEN.” 


Upon one of the rivers that empties into lake 
Huron, is a Missionary station among the Ojib- 
way tribe. During the summer of 1847 the in- 
termittant fever was very prevalent there, so 
much so, that there was scarcely a well person 
in the settlement. One poor old squaw, who 
lived alone, was afflicted by this disease, and 
| suffered much, because there was not a person 
lable to minister to her necessities. Early in 








the season she had cultivated a small piece of 


land adjoining the, Mission farm, and at the 
| time, squash was the only vegetable or article 


| ty: if any one, by chance, inquired what time it 





" Morality. 


Translated from the German for the Companion. 


THE GOLD REPEATER. 


A TRUE STORY. 














I was nearly fifteen years old, says M. Ham- 
merlein, when [ studied with my uncle, and 
longed for nothing more than a good, substan- 
tial watch. Ah, said I, when one can tell the 
time for himself, he has a sure pledge of ap- 
proaching manhood. Indeed, I still think that 
at that time of life, when first the realities of 
existence dawn upon us, every one should be 
taught to have a due regard to time, for time is 
the most precious gift, if rightly husbanded, and 
a watch in the pocket will aid much in accus- 
toming one to the careful improvement of it, 
and to punctuality. 

As Christmas day drew near, I desired noth- 
ing more earnestly than to receive a present of 
a watch; yet breathed the wish to no one, not 
even to my light-hearted sister Minna. But if 
a watch was spoken of, I trembled with anxie- 


was, I was like one possessed. That must have 
betrayed me, for hear what befel me. 
One noon as I entered the room, and was just 
on the threshold, 1 heard my father say to my 
mother, “wife, hide Adam’s gold repeater quick- 
ly ;"—then he wrapped something in a paper 
and concealed it. I affected to see and hear 
nothing. Vow, however, when I walked the 
street, I fancied every one saw the golden fu- 
ture awaiting me. It pained me that men 
|should wear their watches concealed in their 
pockets, and not outside; and so easily does 
vanity mislead one,that I really thought it would 
be far more benevolent to wear them so, that 
poor people could see the hou:s and minutes. 
Men may wear watches buried in their pock- 
ets, but they must be set by the clock on the 
church tower, and the clock on the church tow- 
er must be regulated by the sun, whose course 
God has fixed from eternity; and man can do 
nothing more than make figures on the sun-dial, 
which, as the shadows fall, shall indicate the 
position of the universal, enduring light. Here 
also is a representation of our inner life, but I 
did not then think of this—my thoughts were 
very different. I stood long before the watch- 
case: I placed my pen-knife for awhile in my 
right vest-pocket—the left was reserved for 
something better. Man carries his watch where 
his heart is, said I to myself, and there is tick- 
ing within and without. I could not refrain 
from telling my companions what made me so 


While I lay on my bed, the wicked spirit 


and throw away my watch, but it was cold, and 
I lay still. How often evil deeds are restrained 
by trifling circumstances, and how little reasog 


have we to pride ourselves upon our virtues, 


Overpowered with weeping and excitement, 
I was soon fast asleep, and rejoiced the next 
morning to hear my watch merrily ticking, For 
eight days I avoided all my companions, anj 
they soon forgot my boastings. I wore the 
watch without showing it to any one, and was 
greatly pleased with it. [tis now forty years 
since that time, and I still wear the watch, nor 
does it lose a minute. 

Since then [ have understood my mother’s 
words, in myself found the point of my story, — 
{f I see a man satisfied with nothing he has, be. 
cause he expected something better, I think, he 
was hoping for a gold repeater. WhenT under. 
take some business, and it vexes me that it does 
not turn out as I expected, I say to myself, | 
am thinking of the gold repeater, still. If 1 see 
a man aiming at show or some other high thing, 
and only increasing his sorrow, by being com. 
pelled to pass his life in a subordinate position, 
I say, do not strive to make your watch strike: 
be content with the simple time-keeper. If I ob. 
serve a youthful pair, who had looked forward 
to life as a perpetual marriage feast, and will 
be satisfied with nothing, when the air is not 
breathing music, but becomes an every day at. 
mosphere, I still think, oh, could they but Sorgil 
the gold repeater! In short, ina thousand it 
stances I have found instruction from this story, 


would. ‘lhere is no harm in aiming at the 
greatest perfection, since by so doing energy 
and effort are roused, but we should always be 


is not reached. 
I am now delighted with my watch, and val 
ue it above price. Leta. 











THE GUIDING STAR. 


Taking it for granted that all parents wisi 


that they may be shielded from the temptatiou 
abroad, the question is, how can home be maé: 
so attractive as that children will give it th 
preference? We think this can best be dom 
by parents’ devoting time, kindness, and fami: 
iar conversation with their children, on usefii 
and interesting subjects, especially in the ever 
ang, when the danger is the greatest without. 





happy, but I did not make all known, and said 
mysteriously that, on Christmus eve, they would 
open their eyes and ears,when they heard some- 
thing which could speak for itself. Then I ran 
away before they could ask what it was. 
Christmas eve came, and the festal tapers 
were lighted. When the folding doors were 
opened, we children rushed in, and then stood 
still with wonder. My heart beat violently.— 
There indeed lay a watch for me, but alas! it 
was silver! My joy was dampened, but I 
calmed myself, and said, “silver is much whiter 
and thicker, and it ticks loudly.” I pressed the 
handle with all my might, but it did not strike. 
A fearful sorrow came over me. “It is good 
for nothing,” Isaid. I laid down the watch, 
and leaving the room, went to my chamber, and 
wept and lamented as if my heart would break. 
Then I thought [ would kil! myself, since I had 








| of food she possessed. 
| of the missionary overheard her praying. 
| listened, and heard the following: 


| Qh Lord! me want to die and go to heaven | for my unutterable sorrow from the deception, 
me want to die and go to heaven ‘cause Je-| she pressed her lips together, and looked upon 
me want to die and go to heaven} me with those true, loving eyes, which I see 

‘cause no sin there—me want to dic and go to| ever beaming, although death has long since 
heaven ’cause me be holy there—me want to| closed them. 
We added daily | die and go to heaven ’cause me no sick there—| would have been delighted 
me want to die and go to heaven ’cause me no 

hungry there—me want to die now and go to 
° wond OLord! 
tight in a curious shell, either unusually large | me so hungry here, oh, me so hungry here; for| 
; h, squash all the time—me want to 

could hardly be discovered without a/ die Now and go to heaven. and me eat the tree 


- 


sus is there 











| heaven ’canse.the tree of life is there. 
me eat squas 


of life. 


One morning the wife 
She 


But, O Lord! if me can’t die now and! the parlor. 


no gold repeater, and then [ wept again over 
| my young life, since | must now die, because 
all my hopes were not fulfilled. Soon my mo- 
ther came with a light, and when I blamed her 


But it may be asked, what subject can we dwel 
upon long enough to interest them? An intel 
ligent parent will easily find subjects to com 
verse upon ; but there is one which should) 
familiarly understood by all, though we feari 
is not. We mean the evidences which estul 
lish the foundation of our holy Religion. Chil 


cence, to sustain their opinion of the inspiratio 
of the Holy Scriptures; and as there is abun 
ant evidence on the subject, which a pare 
might produce in an interesting manner,weW! 
recommend a small book which gives a vey 
happy instance of the way in which it can} 
done. We allude to the “ Guiding Star, or! 
Bible God’s Message,” written by Loursa Pat 
son Hopkins, daughter of Rev. Dr. Pays 
late of Portland,and published by Gould & Li 
coln, Boston. We could say much of the pr 











She told me my error—that I 
witha simple watch, 
had I never heard of a gold repeater—that my 





happy with less than I expected, and that I must 








father had teazed me, to give me a lesson to be 
’ tod 


not be ungrateful to God or man. So she spoke 
in her mild, earnest tone, and as I had exhaust- 
ed the fountains of my tears, I went down to 
I was no longer sad, nor yet joy- 


ciples and talents of the author, were it nec 
| sary, but it is sufficient to allude to the “ P# 
| tor's Daughter,” and “ Payson's Thoughts,” 
coming from her pen, and to give the follow 
as the Introductory Chapter of the work alli 
ed to :— 

‘I wonder what we shall have to talk ab 
Sabbath evenings, this winter? said Fa 
to her brother James, one Sabbath, just after! 
‘I don’t know. Perhaps mother will le 





prepared to be contented and happy, if the goal 


dren should have in their minds something 
stronger than parental opinion or mere acquiey | 










Most men are dissatisfied and unhappy whenfh 
things do not turn out as they expected ther}) 


seat 


RA ihe 


their children to be happiest at home, in ordeh 
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THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION. 
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“_ 


choose a subject, as we did last winter,’ said 


es. 
- I dare say she will. ButI should not 

w what to choose.’ 

‘[ should. There is something I have been 
curious about, ever since I rode in the stage 
with father to W , last summer.’ — 

‘Js there, indeed ? said Fanny, rising from 
her half-recumbent position in the rocking- 
chair. ‘What is it? How strange that you 
should never have said anything about it before? 

‘That is because there never seemed to be a 

time for it. You know we have been trav- 
elling all this fall, and there has been no oppor- 
tunity for long talks i Ati 

‘Very true. But do tell me what it is, and 
what your riding in the stage had to do with it” 

‘What I wish to know is, how to prove that 
the Bible is the word of God,’ 

‘What a strange question! 
it is the word of God.’ . 

‘It may seem of course to you,but it does not 
to everybody.’ 

‘How do you know ; 

‘Why, there was a man in the stage who said 
he did not believe a word of it, and that the 
writers of the Bible were a set of impostors.’ 

‘Why James, how shocking! I have heard 
about infidels, and I suppose he was one.’ 

‘Yes, father said so ufterwards. But now how 
would you go to work to convince such a man 
that the Bible is inspired ?” 

‘Tam sure I don’t know,’ said Fanny, speak- 
ing slowly, as if she were considering. ‘Why, 
you know it says in the Bible that holy men of 
old spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost. And there are other— ; 

‘Yes, but they won’t answer. An infidel 
would not mind what the Bible says about 
itself” 

‘No, of course he would not; that was a fool- 
ish argument. Well, then, there are the proph- 
ecies,—they have been fulfilled, you know ; mo- 
ther always makes us notice that, when we read 
history.’ 

‘But this man who talked in the stage would 
not allow that any prophecies had been ful- 
filled. In those cases where it appeared so, he 
said that the prophecies were written after the 





Why, of course 


| things happened.’ 


‘Did he? said Fanny, beginning to look puz- 
zled and troubled. ‘ But you don’t believe what 
he said, do you ?” 

‘No, of course not. But still J should not 
know how to argue with such a man.’ 

‘Neither should I, [ am sure. But how 
strange it is that I never thought of that ques- 
tion before. It is like my you remember, 
when father asked me why a stone thrown up 
into the air came down again, | was astonished 
that he should ask the reason for what appeared 
tome so plain. But when he insisted on my 
telling why, I could not give any reason,except 
that things always did so, which is no reason at 
all, you know.’ ; 

‘Yes, and he told us, at the same time, how 





apt we are to suppose we understand a thing, if 
we have seen it happen a great many times,and 


are used to it.’ 

‘Just as we are used to hearing the Bible 
spoken of as the word of God, and so take it for 
granted, without ever asking how it is known to 
be his word. Iam very glid you thought of 
that question, James, though at first I did not 
suppose I should be interested in it.’ 

‘I am not afraid of not being interested 
enough. But there is one thing I am a little 
afraid of. * What is that?” 

‘Why, I am afraid the proof cannot be made 
out so clear as I should want to have it,if I were 
arguing with an infidel. T should want to have 
it as clear as daylight; and I am sure I do not 
see how it is to be made so, do you?” 

‘No, I don’t see anything about it now, es- 
pecially as we cannot prove it from the Bible 
itself. But still, I do not feel afraid about it; 
father and mother would not believe it, unless it 
were true.’ 

‘Here comes mother,at any rate,’ said James. 
‘Now we can ask her.’ 

The request was soon made, and as soon 
granted. 


‘But,’ said their mother, ‘on one condition. 


|sons. You know I never wish to give you in- 
formation on any subject, till you have exer- 
cised your own minds about it. And then I 
shall wish to have time to think of the subject 
myself, and arrange what 1 have to say to you 
in proper order.’ 

‘But T don’t know how to think about it, mo- 
ther,’ said Fanny, mournfully; ‘I am sure I have 
not a thought in my head, and I don’t believe 
James has.’ 

‘Well, my dear, no not look so dolorous about 
it,’ replied her mother, smiling. ‘I will ‘tell you 
what two points I wish you especially to reflect 
upon during this week. The first is whether it 
was probable, beforehand, that God, having cre- 
ated man, would make any revelation, or send 
any message to him. The second is, supposing 
him to make a revelation, what tokens or signs 
he could give, which would prove to men in all 
ages that it was from him.’ 

Fanny looked rather perplexed. May we talk 
about it together, mother ?’ asked she. 
‘Certainly, as much as you like.’ 

‘Come, then, James, let us come into this 
corner of the room, and begin to think now.’ 








Obituary. 


LILLY WHITNEY. 


It was on a cloudless, beautiful morning in 
August, that Mr. Whitney, accompanied by his 
wffe and only child, a daughter, took a carriage 
from the hotel, and proceeded towards the qui- 
et village of H., nestled among mountains and 
hills. At every turn in the road, new beauties 
came to view, and all nature seemed to sympa- 
thize with the felicity of the trio. Right merri- 
ly sung the birds in the branches of the tower- 
ing elm and maple trees, while the distant 
mountain’s brow was tinged in the sunny light 
of early morning. 

Mr. and Mrs. Whitney were journeying 
through the state of Massachusetts, and while 
passing the night at the hotel, accidentally 
learned of the near residence of an oldand dear 
friend ; who in earlier days had been counsellor 
and guide to the youth then just entering upon 
* Life’s broad field of battle.” They determined 
to visit the old lady, and once more to receive 
her benediction, for themselves and the child 
God had graciously given them. After a pleas- 
ant half-hour’s ride, they came in sight of 
‘“* Beech-wood,” and from the description given 
him, Mr. Whitney unhesitatingly drove up the 
avenue. His old acquaintance was sitting in 
the verandah, but did not know her visitor until 
he presented his card. ‘The eyes of the lady 
brightened, and a hearty welcome was offered. 
“ This is truly an unexpected pleasure,” said 
Mrs. P. taking off her glasses and wiping them, 
in order to see clearly the faces of those in 








“Good bye—good bye, my friend,” said Mr. 
Whitney—* God bless you for all the advice 
= once gave me, and for your prayers. 

less Him-for this happy meeting, and if we do 
not again see each other face to face on earth, 
we shall meet to part no more in that bright 
world, where so many of our friends have al- 
ready gone. Farewell.” The carriage slowly 
rolled away, and “ Beech-wood” was left once 
more to its former occupants. 

* * * 


ae 


* 
Ten short days passed away,and Mrs. P. was 
sitting again in the verandah. In herhand was 
an open letter, and with sorrow she read the 
painful intelligence it conveyed. Lilly had 
passed away, like all else beautiful of earth ;— 
and most sudden, too, had been her call. Her 
father had escorted his family to the sea-side, 
and left them in health and comfort on Monday, 
and Tuesday afternoon the lifeless form of his 
only child was brought to his home, by the ag- 
onizing mother, now bereft of her darling.— 
While playing about in the fields, a horse 
rushed by Lilly, and raising his foot, struck her 
to the ground, leaving hersenseless. Al] med- 
ical aid was of no avail; her hour had come, 
and in a short. time, that stillness to which there 
js no awakening, fell upon the young sufferer, 
and the soul undimmed by earth, sought its na- 
tive heaven. 

Such—such is life. How suddenly was she 
summoned from time to eternity. Reader, are 
you prepared ? Live now for heaven, if you 
would go there when you die. Love God and 
keep his commandments, and he will take you 
to himself when his angel of death receives 
your never-dying soul? Z 
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Natural Sistorp. 


DOGS.—NO. IX. 

THE TERRIER. 

The forehead of this little creature is convex, 
that is, swelling outward ; its mouth pointed, its 
ears rather small, half erect, and usually of a 
deep black color, with a yellow spot over the 
eyes. 
se and such game, and it will generally ex- 
terminate rats from a house, and does good ser- 
vice in this way. These little creatures havea 
great amount of courage, sagacity, and strength 
for their size. They will often cope success- 
fully with animals much larger than them- 
selves. The mischief effected by rats for far- 
mers is almost incredible. 








imals consume a quantity of food equal in value 
to the rent of the farm. 
terrier is almost invaluable. 








whom she was so much interested ; * but come 
in and rest awhile, [ know you must be weary.” 

Lilly seemed drawn by a hidden chord of 
1@ towards the good lady, and sat close by 
her side, her hands within hers, gazing intently 
up at the countenance, so benign and pleasing. 
This conduct quite won the affection of Mrs. P. 
and with tears in her eyes she kissed over and 
over again, the smooth brow of Lilly Whitney. 

“ What is your name?” she said. 

“They call me Lilly, but my real name is 
Elizabeth,” was her reply. 


you love God, your father and mother, and try 


school, and if you are obedient and faithful.” 


contented.” 





I shall exact very. close attention; for, without 
it, you will neither be interested in our conver- 
sations, nor profited by them.’ 

_ This was readily promised; and the next ques- 
tion was, when should they begin. 


‘This evening—now—may we not, mother ?’ 


said Fanny. 


‘No, my dear, I think not, and for two rea- 





I am left desolate. 


my heart’s treasure.” 





well must be spoken. 





“T hope you are a very good child, and that 


to do what you know is your duty every day.— 
When you get home you must write grandma- 
maa letter, and tell her what you study at 


The conversation was here interrupted by 
the appearance of a little chicken, which had 
entered unobserved the parlor, and had flown 
up in Lilly’s lap. She stroked its feathers, and 
held her warm hand over its head, and its quiet 
little peep, made Lilly smile, “it sounded so 


As Mrs. P. looked at this sweet little girl of 
ten summers, she thought to herself, “ What a 
treasure that dear child must be; such was my 
Lilly at her age, and God gave her to me for a 

time Jonger, but now she has gone to Him, and 
| May this young, happy 
lereature be spared to comfort the declining 
years of its parents, even though J am bereft of 


But the time allowed for the morning call 
had already pzssei, and the lingering, sad fare- 


| destruction of rats. 


| (who vouches for its 


| rats in eight minutes and a half, 
this in six minutes and thirteen seconds. 
speed of the terrier is very great. 


utes, 
who was a faithful and affectionate creature 


that belongs to the breed. 
ensue. 


This sagacious dog submitted to hav 


was necessary for his own good. 


hended all that was said to him. 
are always black, or fawn colored. 
THE POODLE. 
The origin of this dog is unknown, but th 
variety has been carefully preserved. 


This bree 


nized by its thick curling hair, which conceal 
almost every part of its face, and detracts fror 
its look of intelligence. It is sometimes sheare 
on this account. 


its domesticated state prove; but from its grei 














It is a very useful animal, to hunters of 


It is said that in 
some cases, in the one article of corn, these an- 


In such instances the 


Some extraordinary accounts are given of the 
dexterity as well as courage of terriers, in the 
It is said by one writer, 

authenticity) that a dog 
called Billy, would destroy one hundred large 
Once he did 


The 
One has 
been known to run six miles in thirty-two min- 
Queen Victoria had a Scotch Terrier, 


yet possessed all the spirit and determination 
This little rellow 
was once bitten by another dog, under circum- 
stances which led the persons who saw the 
wound inflicted, to fear that hydrophobia might 


ing the wounded part operated upon, without a 
cry or a struggle,seeming to be perfectly aware 
that the surgeon would not inflict pain unless it 


This kind of terrier is much more beautiful 
than the first mentioned, having long curly hair, 
and a bright, intelligent look, as if he compre- 


He is 
probably of continental origin, and is recog- 


It was originally a water dog, 
as its long curling hair, and its propensities in 


sagacity it is capable of being trained to almost i : 
any useful purpose; and its strong individual | like the wealth and accession of territory that 


— 


attachment renders it more the companion of 
man, than a mere sporting dog. It is seldom 
used for sporting—never in our country ; but it 
— trained for this purpose, and succeeds 
well, 

It is said that these dogs have more courage 
than the water spaniel even, and all the sagaci- 
ty of the Newfoundland, and “the talent ” of 
both combined. The specimens which we see 
are certainly unfavorable examples, and serve 
merely to pass away an idle hour in the draw- 
ing-room, where they are over fed and pamper- 
ed to such a degree that all their most desireble 
qualities are lost. This dog, however, possess- 
es a peculiar kind of intelligence, for it can be 
trained to perform almost all the offices of a ser- 
vant. It will ring the bell and open the door, 
go to market, &c. 

I have just read of a gentleman who had a 
poodle who would fal! on one side, stretch him- 
self out, and move his hind legs as if he were 
in great pain. He would then become con- 
vulsed, stretch out his limbs and remain per- 
fectly motionless, as if dead, until his master 
commanded him to rise. 

We must not confound this intelligent dog 
with the barbet, who is a little, fidgety, ill-tem- 
pered, weak-eyed poodle, often a nuisance to 
his master and every one else. Esre..e. 


Editorial. 














MORAL HEROISM.—NO. XXXII. 
CONCLUSION. 
I think it must now Ire pretty clearly demon- 
strated that moral heroism combines all that is 
admirable in personal bravery, intrepidity, and 
courage, and rejects all that is merely the re- 
sult of animal passions and brute strength. It 
may be said, “But the examples have been 
chiefly of the very excellent of the earth, raised 
so high above ordinary mortals by their gifts 
and graces, that we feel almost inclined to de- 
spair of reaching such excellence.” Never al- 
low such despair to take possession of your 
mind. To admire excellence and to desire it, 
are the first two steps towards attaining it. 
There are two common fallacies among young 
people, concerning which I wish to speak. The 
first is, that all persons who rise to distincticn 
by the practice of moral heroism must be en- 
dowed with the gift of genius; and the second, 
that lucky chances and fortunate accidents have 
much to do in promoting success, 

Now in reference to the first of these, be it 
ever remembered, that genius, without the gov- 
ernment of discretion, and the sanctifying influ- 
ence of religion, is a fatal gift, far more likely 
to be a curse than a blessing; and also that 
moderate powers rightly exercised, have often 
been productive of the most beneficial results to 
the world, and the possessor. All depends on 
the exercise of talents,and not on their number. 
>| Howard, Oberlin, Walker, and others who have 
been mentioned, had indeed fine minds, but 
were not men of genius in the ordinary accep- 
tation of the term. The application of their 
powers, was the secret of their success, and not 
the powers themselves. Look at the thin vapor 
of steam that rises from the spout of a kettle: 
how light, how volatile, how insignificant it ap- 
pears! But subject that fragile-looking sub- 
stance, called steam, to certain fixed scientific 
laws, and you have a physical power the most 
mighty that man has yet learned the applica- 
tion of. So it is with the mind; apply the hum- 
blest gift properly and perseveringly, and you 
cannot calculate the beneficial consequences. 

Indolence and envy are the parents of the ri- 
diculous notion about lucky chances ; which no- 
tion is fostered by silly superstition. It matteia 
not what favorable opportunities and advanta- 
geous positions are enjoyed by individuals; if 
they have not the qualities within them to im- 
prove these, they are comparatively valucless ; 
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THE YOUTH’S 
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Spain derived by the discoveries of Columbus. 
Advantages unimproved are likely to prove an 
injury rather than a benefit. 

Compared with these worthies who have en- 
gaged our attention in this series of articles, 
how insignificant are the achievements and 
deeds of warriors! There is not one of them 
but left the world benefited by his life ; not one 
but was a source of improvement or of joy to 
others—diffusing blessings, promoting human 
advancement, and honoring God. 

To the thoughtful youth, who is beginning 
to reflect on the means and ends of human ex- 


‘ 
Windsor, Vt., April 24, 1852. 
Mr. Willis,—Dear Sir :—Wishing to make a 
present to a young name-sake, I could think of 
nothing so appropriate or interesting as your 
little paper, the Youth’s Companion. This 
present has an advantage over the present of a 
book—it is repeated every week, bringing new 
and lasting attraction. * * * 


Yours respectfully, 8.1. D. 








Daricty. 
A HAPPY HOME. 














istence, I would fain hope the examples pre- 
sented have yielded something more than amuse- 
ment; that instruction has been presented, and 
right principles advanced and dilated upon.— 
Nothing of the pomp and glare that attaches to 
the name and deeds of the warrior, surrounds 
the men whose noble actions and useful lives 
have been commented on. Yet. each of these 
was a conqueror ; and that, too, in the only war- 
fare that tends to the good of man and the glo- 
ry of God. The weapons of that warfare are 
self-denial, energy, and perseverance. With- 
out possessing and using these, no one can ex- 
pect to come off victorious in the contest. An 
eminent writer has said, “ Not a May-game is 
man’s life; but a battle and a march, a warfare 
with principalities and powers ;” and moral he- 
roism may be considered under the similitude 
of the ladder the patriarch saw reaching from 
earth to heaven. Its foot indeed rests upon the 
lowly sod, but it soars aloft, where no mortal 
glance can reach its summit. The pious and 
energetic are nobly climbing it, and its balance 
is kept firm by the hand of Him, “ who is glori- 
ous in holiness, fearful in praises, doing won- 
ders.” N. W. B. 
—>— 
[COMMUNICATION.] 
THE BIRTH-DAY PARTY. 

It was a happy day, when all the Children 
and Grandchildren were assembled at W . 
to celebrate Grandfather’s birth-day. It was a 
delightful day, and we had a pleasant ride in 
the cars,which passed Grandfather’s well-known 
rustic arbor. As soon as we arrived, the Chil- 
dren found much to admire; the grass had just 
been mown, and we had a regular frolic among 
it, covering each other over, piling it up, and 
jumping over it. Then we spread it around 
the swing, got into it and swung very high in 
the air, and jumped off, in the new-mown grass. 
It was so soft it did not hurt us at all. Then 
we went round the house to look at the flowers. 
Very soon we heard the car’s whistle, then we 
all scampered off, to the bottom of the garden, 
to see the long train. In the meantime our pa- 
rents were preparing things for us in the house. 
Soon we heard Grandfather calling out, “I’m 
going a nutting, I’m goinganutting.” He was 
dressed in a red flannel gown, and abag of nuts 
on his back. We chased him over the house, 
and through the garden ; at last he went up in- 
to a chamber, where a sheet was spread on the 
floor, and turned all the contents of the bag 
down upon it. Then we all scrabbled to get 
some of them, and put them in paper bags.— 
Before we had got all we wanted, an old Bear 
came out from under the bed, and went growl- 
ing along, and eating up the nuts and raisins: 
but it was only our Cousin ina black dress.— 
Grandfather then made some parcels of sugar- 
plums and hung them on a tree, and we all went 
and got some. Then he took some oranges and 
ran all round the garden with them, and every 
now and then hé would drop one, and we picked 
them up. Then we hada nice supper’ in the 
arbor, and at evening we returned home, much 
delighted with our excursion. There was more 
than a dozen of us, Gracy. 

ee 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Lakeville, Ct., April 26, 1852. 

Mr. Willis,—Dear Sir:—We have read your 
interesting paper (the Companion) in my father’s 
family for many years. We all-hope that you 
and your paper will prosper for another quarter 
century at least. 3 . ’ 
Yours respectfully, 





J. Bostwick. 






The first year of married life is a most im- 
portant era in the history of man and wife.— 
Generally, as it is spent, so is almost al! subse- 
quent existence. The wife and husband then 
assimilate their views and their desires, or else 
conjuring up their dislikes, they add fuel to 
their prejudices and animosities forever after- 
ward. 

‘I have somewhere read,’ says the Rev. Dr. 
Wise, in his Bridal Greetings, of a bridegroom 
who gloried in his eccentricities. He requested 
his bride to accompany him into the garden a 
day or two after the wedding. He then threw 
a line over the roof of theircottage. Giving his 
wife one end of it, he retreated to the otherside 
and exclaimed, ‘Pull the line.’ She pulled it 
at his request as far as she could. He cried,—- 
‘Pull it over” ‘I can’t, she replied. ‘ Pull 
with all your might, shouted the whimsical 
husband. But in vain were all the efforts of 
the bride to pull over the line, so long as the 
husband held on to the opposite end. But when 
he came round, and they both pulled at one end, 
it came over with greatease. ‘There,’ said he, 
as the line fell from the roof, ‘ you see how hard 
and ineffectual was our labor when we pulled 
in opposition to each other; but how easy and 
pleasant it is when we both pull together. If 
we oppose each other it will be hard work; if 
we act together, it will be pleasant to live. Let 
us therefore always pull together.’ 

In this illustration, homely as it may be, there 
is sound philosophy. Husband and wife must 
naturally bear and concede, if they wish to 
make home a retreat of joy and bliss. One 
alone cannot make home happy. There must 
be a unison of action, sweetness of spirit, and 
great forbearance and love in both husband and 
wife, to secure the great end of happiness in 
the domestic circle. 

—— 


THE LONELY COTTAGER. 


A pious cottager residing in the centre of a 
long and dreary heath, being asked by a Chris- 
tian visitor, “Are you not sometimes afraid in 
your lonely condition,especially in winter ?” re- 
plied, “Ono, sir, for faith shuts the door at 
night, and mercy opens it in the morning.”— 
Cottagers, what are your feelings on retiring to 
rest? Do they afford similar confidence to this 
poor believer, and with her do you also say, 

“T lay my body down to rest, 
Since thou wilt not remove; 
And in the morning let me rise, 
Rejoicing in thy love.” 
And if so, you will surely exclaim, “ Godliness 
is profitable unto all things, having the promise 
of the life that now is, and of that which is to 
come.” 
—— 


HYDROPHOBIA. 

It is best not to pet dogs much. The follow- 
ing sad occurrence will tell why:—A lad ten 
ears of age, son of Philip Ogsbury, of Guilder- 
and, died on the 8th inst., from hydrophobia, 
having been bitten about six weeks before by a 
pet dog which had been raised by the family, 
and was not supposed at the time to be rabid. 
Another son, and a young man named Francis 
Ogsbury, his cousin, were also bitten, but are 
under treatment which it is hoped will prevent 
the appearance of the fearful malady, although 

they live in terrible apprehension. 

BR 


CONDESCENSION OF THE SULTAN. 


The Sultan was recently present at the house 
of one of his Christian subjects, at the marriage 
of his daughter. The father was Greek, former- 
ly prince of Samos, and the highest in rank of 
the Greek nation. The wedding was attended 
by the patriarch with all his bishops. The cer- 
emonies, with the religious services, lasted two 
hours, during the whole of which the Sultan re- 


mained standing. When urged to be seated, he 
replied, “I will never be seated where any in 
my presence are calling upon God.” He would 
not allow the clergy to kiss the hem of his gar- 
ment, saying, that they had come to worship 
God, and that there was a greater present than 
he or they. This unprecedented visit continued 
four hours. 
ee 
_ THE YOUNG INFIDEL. 

The following sad account of a young man, 
who for a time attended the ministry of the Rev. 
Baptist Noel, of London, illustrates the fearful 
consequences of breaking away from the influ- 
ence of the gospel: 

The young man was the son of pious parents, 
and for severa] years was regular in his attend- 
ance at the house of God. At length he be- 
came acquainted with some young men of infi- 
del principles. The more he associated with 
them, the less pleasant he found it to listen to 
the gospel. Ere long he absented himself whol- 
ly from the sanctuary. He then began to in- 
dulge in the pleasures of sin; and went to such | 
lengths in criminal indulgence, that he soon 
laid the foundation of a fatal illness. Three 
months after he had abandoned the house of 
God, he was on the verge of the grave. Mr. 
Noel was then called to visit him. The dying 
youth refused to converse with the man of God, 
but covered his head with the bed-clothes. Af. 
ter several vain attempts to enter into conver- 
sation with him about that Being before whom 
he was soon to stand in judgment, Mr. Noel 
offered a prayer for him, and was about to quit 
the apartment. Just as his hand was upon the 
latch of the door, the young man made an effort 
vv sit up in bed, and asked Mr. Noel to stay a 
minute. Mr. Noel returned to the bed-side.— 
The sufferer’s strength was well-nigh exhaust- 
ed. He whispered in the ear of Mr. Noel the 
appalling words, ‘I’m Lost.’ He sunk down in 
the bed, drew the clothes over his head, and 
never spoke again.— Bible Record. 
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THE AFRICAN AND HIS DOG. 


When the devoted missionary, Robert Moffat, 
was in England, he told an amusing story of a 
poor African, who lived near one of the mis- 
sionary settlements, and whose dog, by some 
accident, had got possession of a Testament in 
the native language, and torn it to pieces, de- 
vouring some of the leaves. This man came to 
the missionaries in great dismay, and laid his 
case before them. He said that the dog had 
been a very useful animal, and had helped to 
protect his property, by guarding it from wild 
beasts,and also in hunting and destroying them; 
but that he feared it would be useless for the 
time to come. The missionaries asked him 
how was this? and why should not his dog be 
as useful as formerly? As for the injury done, 
that was but an accident, and the Testament 
could be replaced by another copy. “That is 
true,” said the poor man, “ but still I am afraid 
the dog will be of no further use to me49The 
words of the New Testament are full of love 
and gentleness, and after the dog has eaten 
them, it is not likely that he will hunt or fight 
for me any more.” 

—— = 


CHATEAUBRIAND AND WASHINGTON. 


When Chateaubriand visited America, in the 
year 1791,he had a single interview with Wash- 
ington, and in recurring to the event, he, many 
years afterwards, exclaims, “ There was a vir- 
tue in the very presence of that great man, 
which has warmed my soul to goodness for the 
remainder of my life!” Ifsuch an effect inex- 
alting human thought and feeling can flow from 
a brief acquaintance with a mortal man, how 
much more powerful to raise and sustain the 
soul, must be an acquaintance with the eternal 
Fount of Greatness! 


« Acquaint thee, O mortal, acquaint thee with 
And Fon like the sunshine, shall beam on thy 
And nn like the dew-drops, shall fall on thy 
And a, like an angel, shall visit thy bed.” 


SHORTS. 


Mr. Macready, the celebrated tragedian, has 
never permitted any of his children, on any pre- 
tence, to enter a theatre, or to have any visiting 
connection with actors or actresses, 











they shall die like beasts, they will soon begin 
to live like beasts. 


—_—_..., 





When once infidelity can persuade men that 


A celebrated Methodist minister of former 


days, on being asked why there were no doc. 
tors of divinity in his denomination, promptly 
replied, “ Our divinity is not sick.” ; 


With time and patience, says an orient,| 


proverb, the mulberry leaf becomes satin. 


Our fathers thought it was a great thing thy 
Franklin could take the lightning from the 
clouds and spread it on the earth. It is noy 
converted into an agent to go of errands. 


Poetry. 
THE FORSAKEN NEST. 


Hanging near my window, 
On a locust bough, 

Is an empty bird’s nest, 
Quite forsaken now. 

















How it keeps its footing 
Wonder is to me, 

While so slightly pendant, 
On that locust-tree,— 


Waving with the tempest, 
Moved by every breeze, 
All this wintry weather, 
While the rain drops freeze,— 
To slender twig united 
By a tiny string, 
Work of some sweet songster 
In the by-gone spring. 


CoRR ER 0 


Once that nest was vocal 
With the thrilling song 
Of the little birdling 
As it glided on. 
Ifappy little homestead, 
Where the merry bird 
Nestled on its bosom, 
Though the breezed stirr’d ! 


All those little nestlings 
Now have fled away ; 
Sad, that nest forsaken 
Meets my eye to-day. 
It ’minds me of some dwelling 
Full of light and glee, 
Where happy beings sported, 
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